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NAME: MR. AND MRS. KUNIHARU TSUNEYCSHIT 


Q. What is your name? 
*A, My name is Kuniharu Tsuneyoshi. 
Q. What is your first name, Mrs. Tsuneyoshi? 
#* An. My name is Masumi Tsuneyoshi. 
Q@. When were you born? 
A. Iwas born in 1896, I'm seventy-seven years old. 
Q@. When were you born? 
An. I was born in 1906, 
@. Youtre young for an Issei. 
An. I guess SO. 
Qe What part of Japan are you from? 
Ae I'm from Kagoshima. 
Q. Is that so? I'm from Kagoshima, too. 
Ae She's from Okayama. 
Q. Could you please read it? 
A. %I'll read the third chapter of John. 
"For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life." 
This is what I read all the time, My family used to own 


1 memple in Kagoshima. I left Japan for 


the Jodo Shinshu 
= | 
Answers given by Mr. Tsuneyoshi. 
aH 
Answers given by Mrs. Tsuneyoshi. 


tone of the Buddhist sects. 


aie 


the U.S. in November of 1911, at the age of sixteen. One 
day I bought a book for ten cents at a bookstore in 
Los Angeles, which was "Study on the History of the Bible" 


written by Kanzo Uchimura. Having been moved by the book, 


it read more books written by him. Thus, T was awakened 


to Christianity. Having faith in Christ, I was baptized 
by payesend Busneenin Kawashima. In 1925, Reverend 
Toyohiko Kagawa came to Los Angeles to preach the gospel. 
He formed the “Friends of Jesus" which had five mottos, 
as follows: | 

"1. Be pious in Christ. 

2. Be a friend of the poor. and love labor. 

3. ‘Do your best in the cause of world peace. 

4, Respect morality in your life. 

e, Be alert to social welfare." 
T remember them by heart even now. The "Friends of 
Jesus" meant to serve the church and help Reverend Kagawa's 
mission work. He started various movements, such as the 
"Gospel in Farming Villages," the "Gospel in Fishing 
Villages," and the "Gospel for Millions." He traveled. 
to North and South America, Europe, East India, China, and 
Korea for his missionary work. The "Friends of Jesus" 
were supported: by eight Japanese churches in Los ere 
Each church took turns every month, and. we had meetings 
together, During our heyday, we had two thousand supporters. 
Reverend Kenzo Kubota, who is in Kobe at present, visited 


the U.S. five times to assist Reverend Kagawa in his 
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mission work. He worked for a year and a half each time. 
We contributed six hundred dollars a month toward 
Reverend Kagawa's work. I don't know exactly, but we 


donated at least a hundred thousand dollars to him. The 


“Friends of Jesus" had lasted for forty-four years before 


being disbanded in 1964, There are some branches left 


in Chicago, even now. Most of the members of the "Friends 
of Jesus" have passed away. I feel grateful to Reverend 
Kubota appointing me as a treasurer in spite of my 
unworthiness... I graduated from University of Southern 
California as a pharmacology major in 1927. Having worked 
for a pharmacy for a year after graduation, I got 
tuberculosis. I'd had a number of operations. I can 


appreciate having been cured and being alive today. I 


am attending Kyodo Church in Hollywood now. I know that 


the end of my life is coming soon. I am praying that I 
may be sent to Paradise. Chapter 15 in John says: 
"T am the true vine, and my Father is the 
husbandman. Every branch in me that beareth 
not fruit he taketh away; and every branch that 
beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring 
forth more fruit." | 
The verses *®I have called you friends," and "This is my 
commandment , that ye love one another, as I have loved 
you," are all in Chapter 15. The members of the "Friends 
of Jesus" read Chapter 15 a lot. Some of Reverend Kagawa's 


followers tried to write about his activities among the 
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"Friends of Jesus," but they didn't know all of the 
activities he was engaged ine One of his followers came © 
to us and observed Reverend Kagawa and our work: He was 
convinced by observing us that a great part of our work 
hadn't been realized yet. When Reverend Kagawa volunteered 
to preach the Gospel in England, we sent one or two 
thousand dollars to him. Reverend Kagawa's son-in-law, 
named Setsuo Tomizawa came to the U.S. to study at 
Stanford. He's working at Keio University now. At one 
time, we sent our money for Reverend Kagawa, to 

Mr. Tomizawa. Mr. Tomizawa studied at Stanford for three 
years. No other people knew of such a thing, except for 
Mrs. Kagawa and myself. Mieko Nomi graduated from a 
theology school in Boston. She went to Italy on her way 
back to Japan, and got stranded there without any 

money. The "Friends of Jesus" sent her money and 
enabled her to go back to Japan. Such episodes weren't 
found in books on Reverend Kagawa. Mr. Yokoyama, who 
was one of Reverend Kagawa's followers and was also co- 
author of "Reverend Kagawa's Biography," found that there 
were a lot of untold things about Reverend Kagawa and the 
"Friends of Jesus." | 

May I go back to the beginning a little? What part of. 
Kagoshima are you from? 

Hiyoki County. 

My unele is in Hiyoki Soni. 


I'm from Nagayoshi in Hiyoki County. 
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A number of people immigrated from Hiyoki County to the 
U.S., didn't they? 

Yes, they did. Some had made illegal entries from Mexico 
and were arrested. | 

What happened to the ones who were arrested? 

They were sent pack to Japan. I used to live in 

San Diego, where my father farmed. (At that time, there 
were Standard 0i1 trucks going between here and Mexico. 
After delivering the oil, on the way back, the trucks 
were packed Full of stowaways. They must have charged 
three hundred dollars a person. They dropped off the. 
stowaways ae Santa Anita, where they worked as farm 
laborers. There were hundreds of japanees people on 
the islands in San Diego, where I was farming. The 


Japanese people worked on farms or in hotels as kitchen 


helpers, laundry workers, swimming pool maintenance men, 


gardeners, and so on. TI broughts several. Japanese people 
here with me. I brought those who had even a little knowl- 
edge of English. There was a colonel in southern kacoenine:, 
who helped people go to the U.S. through Mexico. | 


Kagoshima was a poor, mountainous, farming area. The 


people who had crossed the Mexican border into the U.S. 


earned money as laborers and sent money to their villages, 
so that other villagers could come to the U.S. The | 
villagers got their Mexican passports rather easily at 


a Sheriff's office. Some stowaways even sent their 


passports to Kagoshima. Stowaways with other people's 


passports pretended to be asleep on the train from Mexico 
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to the U.S. They hid half their faces with clothing and 


also took advantage of the darkness at night. The inspectors 


couldn't tell that they had the wrong passports. Once 


_ they had passed inspection all right, they could get into 


the U.S. After they had crossed the border, they got a 


tremendous amount of help from other Kagoshima people. 


However, a number of stowaways were arrested later on, 


just like Mexican stowaways are today. My father came to 


the U.S., because the economy was tight in Kagoshima and 
Miyozaki after the Russo-Japanese War. A lot of people 
from Kagoshima and Miyozaki came here then. I know a 
94-year-old Japanese man in San Diego. A few people of 
my uncle's day are still alive. They're ninety years 


old or even over ninety. One of my uncle's sons is a 


teacher in Palm Springs. The other is a radio shop 


owner. My uncle's grand daughters graduated from 

Long Beach State College and they're also teaching now. 
There’re nine teachers among my relatives, including my 
own child. 

Gould you tell me about your father? 

My father immigrated here with some others to work as a 
priest for Japanese people. The immigration wasn't 
successful and most of the immigrants who had come with 
my father returned to Japan. There were some Japanese 
people in Los Angeles at that time. 

When was it? 

It was in 1905 or 1906, 

Did your father intend to be a Buddhist priest? 
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Yes. That was his original intention in coming here. 
My family had been a priest's family. - 
Was he a farmer in San Diego? 

Yes, he was. | 

When did you come to the U.S. 

IT came here in 1911. My brother came here in 1906, He 


used to have a family here, but he returned to Japan. — 


When I visited Japan two years ago, he died. 


In Japan, how far did you go in school? 


I graduated from higher elementary school in Japan. While 


attending San Diego High School, I took care of my 


brother's chickens. I graduated from University of 
Southern California in 1927. 

Did you major in pharmacy? 

Yes, I did. 

That's great! 

I may have overworked myself as a schoolboy during my 
college days. Having worked for Yamamoto Pharmacy for 
a year and a half, I became too sick to work as a 


pharmacist. Dr. Kuroiwa told me to get an outdoor type 


job. After that, I produced vegetables, worked on a 


plantation, became a gardener and so on. 

What was your family like at that time you left Japan? 
Since my grandfather had died and my father was in the 
U.S., my family was poor for four or five years. 

What about your mother?™ 


She passed away. I have one sister, 


Were there three children in your family in Japan? 
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Yes, 


of course, you wanted to come to the U.S. because of your 


father, didn't you? 


That's right. 


What did you think about the U.S. before coming here? 

I just tried my best to get through college and found out 
that I wasntt very smart. It's almost impossible for a 
student to work and study at the same time. I ruined my 
health in the end. 

Could you tell me the boat you took? 

I took the jitenyosnarur: 

The boat must have stopped in Hawaii? 

Yes, it did. | 


How long did you stay in Hawaii? 


We stayed there for a half a day. 


Did you do anything special there? 

T went to an aquarium to kill time. Then, we came here 
directly from Hawaii. It took almost a month to get 
here. | | 

What was the fare? 

My father sent me three hundred dollars, but I'm sure the 
fare was about two hundred dollars. | | 

What kind of sae acneere were on board the boat? 

Young people and men returning to the U.S. with their 


wives from Japan, were on board. The "picture-marriage" 


was banned in 1924, After that, Japanese males in the 


U.S. had to go back to Japan to marry. I landed in 
Seattle, | 


age 
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What kind of episodes had you heard about in relation to 


"nicture-marriages" at that time? 


I'd met about fourteen brides of "nicture-marriages," 


who looked between seventeen and twenty-three years of 
age. They were with their friends on the ship. 

Did any thing special happen on the ship? 

Nothing special happened. We played games together. 
Did you talk with the other passengers on board? 

We just played games. | 

Did you feel worried about anything? | 

No. Iwas full of anticipation about going to the U.S. 
I stayed at the Taihoku Hotel in Seattle with other 
Japanese people. | | 

What was your first impression of the U.S. when you'd 
reached Seattle? 

I was impressed by the fact that arexy thine was huge in 
the U.S. The horses I saw were big, too. I saw blacks 
for the first time in Seattle. I thought they looked 
like eggplants with eyes. | 

Did you have any other impressions? 

Somebody gave me chewing gum. Not knowing what it was, 
I swallowed it all. Later, I was told that I wasn't 
supposed to swallow it. I took a look at the city of 


Seattle with the others. I was surprised to see wide 


streets, whites, blacks, wagons running on the brick 


roads, gaslights, western style toilets, ete. I saw 


watermelons at an open-air market. I wanted to buy one 
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very badly; on the other hand, I didn't know what to say. 
T practiced taking the money out of ay pocket and putting 
it back, not being bold enough to buy a watermelon. I 
finally got one somehow and ate it in my hotel room. 
What was the immigration office like? 

We lined up. on the deck of the boat, and had doctors 
examine us. Then, we went to the immigration office to 
have a luggage check. You could go through the immigration 
wrecedures rather easily, unless you were sick. There 
were wagons sent by Japanese hotels in front of the 
immigration office. Each wagon driver urged us to get 
on his wagon, I was carried to a large hotel called. the 
Taihoku Hotel, where I Saw other passengers from the same 


boat. Some stayed there overnight, others stayed there 


a few. nights. My father was supposed to come to Seattle 


from San Diego to pick me up. Not being patient enough 
to. wait for him, I got on a train. One white lady with 
a son about my age, gave Me ses « I can never forget: 
that lady's kindness. 

How old were you then? 

I was sixteen. I started going to school. at the age of 
seven; therefore, I graduated from higher elementary 
school one year earlier than the others, at the age of 
fifteen. I went to Kobe before leaving Japan. Not 
knowing standard Japanese, I couldn't speak to the maids 
at the hotel. I felt as if I weresalready in a foreign 


country. 
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How did white people treat you? 


That white lady was kind. White people I had met in Japan 


before coming here were ministers and they were very kind. 
When I was in Japan, T'd thought all whites must be kind — 


and great, 


You took a train, didn't you? 

Yes. I was surprised to see such a huge train. I had 
seen only tiny trains in Kagoshima. When I got to San 
Francisco, T met my father. He took me to.a billiard 
room. This was the first time I'd seen a billiard room, 
We took a train to Los Angeles the following morning. 

In Los Angeles, we stayed a night at a small boarding 
house run by the mother of a man named Sakamoto, who is 
a dentist. The house was located across the street, 
where the “Times” is presently located, There were lots 
of beds in each room, and two persons slept in each bed. 
Japanese people staying there were working for whites as 
dishwashers, busboys, waiters, and so forth. They were 
all young, Single men. One white man wondered if there 
were old men among Japanese people. Now we see a number 
ef old men. 

How long did you stay at. the bearding house? 

We stayed there overnight. We went to San Diego. My 
uncle was working for a Frenchman called ... as a lemon 
farm laborer. ‘The Frenchman had ‘registered thirty eevee 
of his farm in my uncle's name. My uncle paid him on an 


installment plan, I worked on my uncle's farm and stayed 


As 


as a residence there. I picked lemons, put rings on them: 
and oud them in sacks. When a sack got a certain weight, 
its bottom was opened and the lemons were put into a 
basket. The sack was so heavy in the afternoon that I 
often hung it on a lemon tree. One evenings myo unere 


came back home and said, "Kuni was hanging a sack on a 


tree." My father said, “He's too small to»work here. 


He should be a schoolboy or something. TI was only a 


Little over four feet tall then. As I ate oatmeal and 
drank milk, I grew taller. Until I grew, I had been a 
small red-haired boy with a dark complexion. I worked 

on the lemon farm all day, picking and packing lemons. 

In the meantime, our business was affected by lemons 

from Italy. Those lemens sold for a6 cents each; whereas 
our lemons cost eleven cents each, My uncle had to give 
up his business and closed down his farm. He went to 
eelerade co. bee gardener. He eame back home once in a 
while to have his laundry washed by his wife. Other 


lemon farm and orange farm workers had to do the same. 


. thing my uncle did. Some workers washed dishes for a 


living. One couple worked hard as farmers on an island 
in Colorado in order to put their son through medical 
school in Japan. The wife ironed the husband's work 
elothes so much that the place she stood on to iron had 
become worn out, Their son finally became a pediatrician. 
I heard that he died recently. Their grandson is a 


medical doctor, too. The Nisei and Sansei will laugh when 
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they hear the hardship the Issel experienced so long ago. 
The Nisei remember how difficult it was for the Issei to 
make a Living. The Issei farmers put their babies in barrels 
and took their babies te the farms. Wherever you saw a 

hut with laundry hanging on it, you could tell that there 
were Japanese farmers there. Japanese people worked hard 
to get their children through college. As Japanese farmers 
became powerful through their diligent labor, they had to 
face an anti-Japanese farm movement. One politician 

named Johnson became popular because he was in favor of 
the movement. Johnson himself had a Japanese worker at 


his home, though. The U.S. Government said that Japanese 


people ate only rice and fish and increased their family; 


however, American farmers with a higher standard of living — 
couldn't compete with Japanese people. Before long, -the 
government banned "picture-marriages" and Japanese 
immigration. The Nisei with college degrees worked as 
waiters be vegetable sellers, because they couldn't zet 
decent jobs. The Nisei troops fought remarkably well 

in Italy and the Japanese people in camps behaved well. 
Then, other Americans started to have a better opinion of 
us. Nowadays, the younger generation of Japanese-Americans 
has cars, houses, beautiful wives, good food, etc. The 
Sansei consider whites to be higher in society, and want 


to marry whites. Some Sansei marry blacks, as long as they 


have money. I said to my granddaughter, "You've married a 
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black." She said, "You're just a farmer, but my husband 
is a doctor." The Sansei put more value on money than 
race. My cousin's children all married whites. 

Let's talk about San Diego. How long did you stay in 

san Diego? 

I fed chickens there. My father was there, en I'm sure 
T was there for several years. I became a schoolboy in 


Los Angeles after that. I put a situation wanted advertise- 


ment in the Los Angeles Times, and got a schoolboy helper 


job with a... family. The husband was the trustee of a 
college at that time. Later, I found out that he used 

to teach at Iowa Technical College and that he was one of 
the candidates in the governor's election in Towa. He 
showed me some pamphlets he had used in his campaign. 

The wife was a Sunday School teacher at a methodist 
church. She once went to England to attend a big religious 
meeting. Their friend, Dr. Miller, visited them ev aEy 
night and the three of them sang hymns together. TI 

was at a loss when the wife told me to join them after 

I had finished working, because I wasn't confident about 
my English. I still remember one ceca, They told me to 
attend a Japanese church, Radio at that time was quite 
different. We put on an earphone and touched a stone with 
a wire, which was attached to the earphone, to choose a 
Station. Only one person could listen at a time. There 
was music, sermons and so forth on the radio. Every time 
the husband and wife went to church, I listened to the 


radio with curiosity. I cooked chicken and baked potatoes 
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ahead in order to save time for listening to the radio. 


I was told that sermons by McFarson from the evangelist 


church were good, and so 1 Listened to the sermons on the 
radio, Before too long, a regular radio and phonograph 
had been invented. The phonograph was the shape of a | 
morning glory. In 1913 or 1914, Ford introduced the 
automobile for the first time. 

Did you start attending church around that time? 

Yes. As I was learning English better, I attended the 
.». Gospel. Thinking back on the churches of that time, 
I daresay that small churches such as the Four Brothers, 
nesaeenes and the Reform Church were more diligent then 
large churches. They didn't mind visiting people | 
individually, Ministers in large churches with their 
college degrees, weren't as ardent as ministers in small 
churches. Reverend Kawashima, who was a minister of the 
Methodist Church, was one of the ardent ones. The 


"Gospel for Laborers" was a movement then. A friend of 


mine, who had listened to a sermon in Fresno one summer, 


attended a gospel meeting again here. He said, "The 
sermons in Fresno and here are the same - about a 
delinquent son. Not even Christianity has too many 
topics. Since young Japanese men at that time gambled 
and wasted a lot of money, most of the ministers chose 
the theme of the prodigal son, and taught young people 
to be dutiful sons. | 


How long did you work as a helper for that family? 
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For about eighteen years. 

Had you pesaeneing there until you became a pharmacist? 
Yes, I had, but not continuously. Whenever I went back 
to San Diego because of Sickness, the family Seertee 

San Diego by car to look for me, They urged me to return 
to their house. Sometimes, they wrote me letters to 
persuade me. Being a schoolboy wasn't the easiest thing. 
I had to wash dishes, iron, and clean the kitchen for the 
three couples living there ~- the grandparents, parents, 
and their daughter and her husband. Though the standard 
salary then for schoolboys was five dollars a month, 1 | 


got paid forty dollars a month. Having washed dishes for 


eighteen years, standing and putting weight on one leg, 


E found that one of my legs had become shorter than the 


other. My brother said, "Think about Soseki Natsume. He 


went to London to study, but he just took a nap every day 


during the several years he was there. It's better to 


be a farmer than a struggling student." One of my relatives, 


who was a rear admiral in the Japanese Navy, tutored me in 
arithmetic and art. I challenged myself to compete with 
him; however, all I did was drive a Ford to the University 
of California campus and breath the air there. I was 

moved by Kanzo Uchimura's work and accepted Christ as my 
Savior. I was so dumb that I finally awakened to 
Christianity at the age of seventy or eighty. 

Did you stop working for the family as soon as you graduated 
from University of Southern California? | 


Yes, I did. 


Aes 
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What did you do when you got sick? | 

I stayed at a friend of mine's place and went to work 
from there. Then, Dr. Kuroiwa's suggestion to leave my 
work made me decide to change my occupation. At the 

same time, I realized that I wasn't as great as I had 
wished. If an ordinary student spends eighteen years at. 
a university, he might be able to earn two Ph.D. Degrees. 
University of Southern California wan't a difficult 
university to get through at that time. I had exhausted 
myself by the time I graduated. I'd got shots all over 
my arms. since the staff working at the doctor's office 


knew I was a busy schoolboy, I was permitted to get into 


the doctor's treatment room for quick treatment. I 


introduced four Japanese ladies to the doctor, One of 


them was found to be very sick and she was hospitalized. 


She recovered from the sickness later. When I got 


tuberculosis germs in my taeves, T had an operation per- 


formed by that doctor. It took three or four hours to 


complete the operation. I was told that the apex of my 
lung was black and hardened. After the operation, Bi | 
got well. I was in my middle twenties then. 

What did you do after you quit working at the pharmacy? 

I worked for Mr. Tsuruta from Kagoshima, who was 

selling vegetables. I drove a car for him to buy 
vegetables from the market. Mr. and Mrs. Tsuruta trusted 
ne well enough to let me count the daily gross sales with 


them at night. As I began to fell better, I changed 
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occupations to become a gardener. I accepted my life's 
situation as being given by the Lord; therefore, I didn't 


envy or feel jealous of others. 


When were you married? 


We were married in 1932, 
Had you been in the U.S. before you were married? 
Yes, I had. | 


Did you come to the U.S. with your father? 


_ No, I didn't. 


How did you get to know each other? 

We were members of the “Friends of Jesus." Mr. Toku, who 
was a brother of a Kodokan Judo teacher named Mr. eae 
Toku, was broken hearted in Japan, and came to the U.S. 
+6 be a farmer. In the meantime, Reverend Kagawa came 

to the U.S. and worked for our Godo Church. I came to 
know Mr. Toku through Reverend Kagawa. Mr. Toku suggest- 
ed that I should marry. He introduced my wife to me. 
Where were you married? | 

We were married at iva Godo Church. 

Why did you come to the U.S.? 

T had been married before, 

What happened to your first husband? 

He used to be my sister's husband. After my sister's 
death, my family decided that I should marry him and 
take care of his child. The husband was too old for me 
to get along with. 


You were lucky to meet Mr. Tsuneyoshi. 
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I don't know about that for sure. Maybe I was lucky. 
Had you been in Los Angeles before you married 

Mr, Tsuneyoshi? | 

I landed in Seattle in 1924, and came to Los Angeles 
directly. 


Have you ever been discriminated against by whites? 


Before the war, Some restaurants had signs which stated 


"No Japs." At one restaurant, I couldn't get any food, 
although I had ordered something. If I had been with 
my wife and children, I would have been even more 
embarrassed. We don't have any problems today. We‘ 
couldn't blame only whites; Japanese youngsters at that 
time were mischievious, too. When one Japanese boy had 
done something bad, false rumors spread that. all had 
done such bad things. | | 
Where were you when Pearl Harbor was attacked? 

We wens here. I was at my cousin's place. We couldn't 
believe it when we heard the news for the first time. 
Listening to a radio, we found it to be true. We were 
prohibited from going out after six pam, or going 
further than twenty miles away. Though I wasn't supposed 
to, I went to my brother's house in Santa Anita. He 
was ready to be evacuated. Japanese people working for 
the Japanese Chamber of ecmnenee and Industry and the 


Japanese Language School were arrested by the FBI. While 


I was gardening one day, I had my tools checked by a 


policeman. He also asked me what it was that I had tied 


to my head. I answered that it was a rasp. On the fifth 
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How long did you stay in Pomona? 


of May, we were sent to the Pomono Fairgrounds. Every 
Japanese person had to sell his things very cheaply 
before leaving his place. <A good car sold for only 
seventy-five dollars or so. We were sent to Pomona on 
a train with one small suitcase with us. We got on 
the train near the Independence Church. ‘There was a 
guide Shite train. | 

4 
We stayed there until September, when we moved to \er 
Mountain in Wyoming. 

How old was your child? 


He was five years old. 


Were you surprised to be put in barracks in the camp? 


In the beginning, we could see next door from our 
room, but the situation was improved fete. 

You must have had a hard time, having a small child. 
No, not really. Some people fought over children, but 
we were among peaceful people. I didn't feel we were 
missing anything there; I accepted the camp as a life 
lived together with other Japanese people. 


Did any special things happen in the camp? 


. Yes, after we went to Wyoming. 


What happened’? 


There were complaints about the food among the people in 
the camp. There were frequent strikes. The Nisei, who 
were U.S. citizens, were fiercely angry about being kept 


in a camp. 


A. 


How did you feel when you received an evacuation notice? 

I was afraid that we might be treated cruelly. 

I was afraid that we might be killed, I wondered how long 
we would be detained. I put our things into our base- 
ment. Owning a house, I rented it to a black widow whose 
husband had been a minister. The rent was next to. 
nothing. When we Bane back from the camp, we were told 
by the tenant that she wouldn't move out until the U.S. 
Government and the Japanese government reached some — 
agreement. Therefore, we had to stay in a nearby boarding 
house, My. brother, who had been at a post in Arizona, 
stayed in the hounding house, too. He opened a small 
florist’s shop here, but he went back to San Diego 

later. 

You had an argument about Loyalty while you were in 

eee ace, Gidn’t you? | | | 

Yes, I did. I pledged loyalty to the U.S. Some Nisei 


were willing to join the U.S. Armed Forces, others were 


unwilling to do so because of the evacuation. Japanese- 


American officers came to the camp and told .us to fulfill 
our duty before claiming our rights. Each one of us was 
called and was asked about our backgrounds. Educated 
people were assigned as monitors and given other important 
duties. Eventually, we had a court, stores, a hospital, 
restaurants, janitorial services, a transportation 
office, a road construction project, and farms in the 


camp. Some Nisei delt with meat -- buffalo meat, for 
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instance. Our camp, the Arizona camp, and other camps 
exchanged goods with one another. At one time, the Red 
Cross of Japan sent us miso paste. 

It seems that your camp days were rather peaceful. 

Yes. Radical Nisei were captured by relocation officers 
and were sent to a distant camp. One of the radical 
Nisei'’s parents were filing a petition for their son to 
be walienced: | | | 

What did you think about your children's education 
while you were in the camp? | 

There were schools as high as senior high school in the 


camp. Since the teachers weren't of good quality, some 


people requested to be transferred to the East for their 


children's education. Quite a few young penete worked 
for the Sea Brook's Canning Company . 

Young people were guaranteed their. high school diplomas 
if they worked, which wasn't good for them at all. 

My brother's daughter attended high school for a year in 
the camp, but she started at Hollywood High School as a 


freshman. She even went through college. You need to 


learn basic physics or math before you can study on 4 


| high level. You can't skip the basics. 


What was your hobby at that time? 

I didn't have any hobby. 

I used to collect fossils and aqueous rocks. 

As Japanese citizens, how did you feel about being evacuated? 


The U.S. Government relocated us to camps, because they 


OD 


Ae 


were afraid that we might take sides with Japan. One 
educated Nisei said that Japan wouldn't survive in a 
long war, but that the war would last for quite a long 
time. He was right. 

Before we'd moved to the camp, one educated black man 
predicted the result of the war. I was amazed by the’ 
fact that what he'd said turned out to be exactly right, 
I believed that. the evacuation could hot have been 
avoided, since it was a war period. The U.S. Government 


promised to protect us in the camps, and they kept their 


word. If it has been an opposite situation, the Japanese 


government would have evacuated Americans and would have 


‘treated them cruelly. 


What kind of religious activities did you have? 
Buddhists had their own meetings and we Christians had 
ours. One minister left the camp, because there were 
too many ministers there. 

Where did you go when you left the camp? 

I went to Colorado with my cousin to farm. My cousin 
died a year later, though. The government paid our way 
between the camp and our destinations. When I came back 


to Los Angeles, I found that the church people had gotten 


— back already. 


When did you come back to Los Angeles? 
TI came back here in 1944, 
It was before the end of war. I heard later that the 


Japanese Emperor had acknowledged defeat, 
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Did you eons back tee nor? | 

No. She came back here directly, but I went to Colorado 
to pick up my cousin's things by truck. I bought the 
truck through a white man, for I wanted to trade farm 
products in town. 

What was the cause of your cousin's death? 

He died after I had returned to the camp. He had been 
working and feeding himself alone. Cne day he got a 
terrible cold and didn't come out of the house for several 
days. His next door neighbor wondered about him and went 
into his house, where the neighbor found my cousin almost 
dead with a high fever. He was pat in a hospital. 

As soon as I was informed about my cousin having been 
hospitalized, t left for Colorado, Though I hurried, it 
took three days to get to Colorado by train at that time. 
When I called the hospital from the ee I was told 
that my cousin had died that day at three p.m. I was 
beside myself at the moment, so that I didn’t know what I 
was doing. Anyway, I took out the firewood, which I had 
stored before returning to the camp, and made a fire with . 
matches. Warming myself up, I waited for day break. I 
notified my cousin's boss of his death at eight ot elodk 
that morning. The boss didn't give my cousin's wages to 


me. He said he would pay my cousin's wife or daughter. 


‘My cousin's wife and daughter were in Japan at that time. 


Later on, the daughter went to get the wages and found 


out that almost nothing was left in the bank after 
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deductions had been made for lawyer's fees and so on. I 
couldn't get back my cousin's bed and other things without 
paying for them. Tt wie in the wartime, and on top of that, 
I didn't have U.S. citizenship. Therefore, I myself 
wasn't in a very good position. I attended an adult 
school held at Hollywood High School to get my citizenship 
after the war. A group of Japanese people in San Diego 
got their citizenship together. Some bribed a judge in 
order to pass the naturalization procedures, 

What occupation did you get into after coming back here? 

i weeked ae a gardener for my former employer. 


When did you attend the Presbyterian Church? 


Tt was after the war. 


Mr. Tsuneyoshi remembers things very well, doesn’t he? 
Yes, he does. I, myself, don't remember things in 
detail. | 

Do you have pictures of yourself? I'd like to have one 
for my records. 

T had been attending the Methodist Church in West 

Los Angeles before I transferred to the Presbyterian 
Church here. I had been a Sunday School teacher for the 
Methodist Church. 

When did you transfer to the Presbyterian Church? 

I transferred there during Reverend Tajima's days. 
Reverend Tajima worked for the Presbyterian Church here 
between 1948 and 1952. We had been baptized at the 


Independence Church by Reverend Fukunaga before that. 
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, Reverend Fukunaga went back to Japan within a year of 


service because of illness. I'm sure that we transferred 
to the Presbyterian Church in 1949 or 1950, 

Do you have two children? 

Yes. 

Are both of them sons? 


Yes, they are. 


What are they doing now? 


Our elder son is a gardener. He married a daughter of my 
husband's cousin. Our younger son is still single and is 
living with us. He's taking anap in my bedroom now, 

Is your older son in Hollywood? 

Yes. It takes only fifteen minutes to get to his place. 
Does he have any children? 

Yes, he has three children. 


They must be big now. 


fhe oldest child is a college student, the middle one is 


going to eraduate from high school in June, and the 
youngest is a high school student. 


Did your older son's bride come to the U.S. after the 


war? 


Yes, after the government began to allow Japanese people 
to immigrate. They were married by Reverend Toriumi. 

Do you think it was good for you to come to the U.S.?7 

I believe that I am happy because, I'm in the U.8. 
There's a peculiar aspect of life in Japan that I just 


can't take. I consider the U.S. my second home, 
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Did you intend to return to Japan when you came to the U.S. 
for the first time? 


Yes, I did. I was hoping to earn a lot of money here and 


take care of my mother in Japan. When I returned to Japan 


for a temporary stay, I bought a small house for my 


parents. 

Was your father in Japan at that time? 

Yes, he was. 

Did your family object to your getting baptized? 

No, not at all. It was completely up to me. 

How about you? | | | | 

T am the youngest child in my family. My parents came 
to the U.S. and died very soon after that. My brother, 
who was a Christian, took me to a church on the first 
day I got to the U.S. My family wasn't enthusiastic 
about Buddhism in the first place. I, myself, had 
complex feelings before making up my mind. 

What part of Japan are you from? 

I'm from Ckayama. 

What was your family's livelihood? 

Farming was our family's livelihood? 

Had your brother been in the U.S. before you came? 
Yes. 

Had your Sister we. ? 

Yes, Everybody has passed away now, though. My brother, 
who had been a stowaway, felt so limited here that he 


bought land with a group of people in Brazil. He returned 
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to Japan to get married, and then he and his wife 


immigrated to Brazil. They have seven children. I've 
heard that the political situation and general feelings 
toward Japanese people changed in Brazil after the war. 
Their oldest son got out of the farming area and got a 
job in San Paulo as a car salesman. Their second son has 
inherited their farm. The other children are all in the 
city. I've heard that three of their seven children are 
married. 

What makes you think that you're happier in the U.S. then 
you could be in Japan? | 

I can be free here. There's a strong social class system 
in Japan such as the poor vs. the rich; a noble class vs. 
a farmer class; etc, Moreover, there're more Christians 
here, which makes tie feel comfortable. 

some. Issei ladies at our church said that they had gotten 
up at four a.m. and worked all day on a farm except for 
her cooking time at home; she had taken a bath: teed and 
washed clothes with the bath water; she had gone to bed 
at l a.m. Did you also have such a hard time? 

Yes, except that I didn't do any th ing after eleven p.m. 
When we were engaged in the florist's business, we got 
up at three a.m. to water the Flowers and packed flowers 
at five a.m. before shipping them to the markets. I 
didn't feel it was too tough a life to bear, because 


everybody around me was leading the same kind of life. 
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How old were you when you came to the U.S.? 
I was seventeen years old. 


You were young. You came here to get married, didn't you? 


Yes, I did, 


Did you feel sad? 

I feit a little sad during the time I was farming. I 
couldn't understand English. Being easygoing, I didn't 
let myself suffer too much. 

How old was your first husband? 

He was twenty years older than I. Therefore, his way of 
thinking was quite different from mine. 

When did you marry again? | 

I remarried at the age of twenty-eight. I had been 
working as a maid for a white family until I remarried, 
How long were you married to your first hus band? 

For about seven years. I came to the U.S. right after 
graduating from high school. It was in 1924, a year after 


the Kanto great earthquake disaster. 


‘Wasn't your boat the last immigrant's boat? 


Yes, it was. We had to land on the U.S. mainland by 
June in order to immigrate legally. The immigration office — 
was So crowded that we had to wait in the ship at the 
Seattle Harbor. 

Was it hard to go through immigration procedures? 

No, not too hard, TI had to wait for a long time, though. 
Were all the passengers on board brides of the Issei 


men? 
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Yes, they were. 
Did you talk to other brides on board? - 


Not too much. Everybody was of the same general background? 


Did you have a nice time in the ship? 


No, not really. 

Didn't you talk about the U.S. with other passengers 

on board? 

One person, who was returning to the U.S., told us about 


the U.S. In the train to Los Angeles, I saw ' 


very body 
with the same kind of hat and dress. We were forced by 
stores to get the same type of clothing. | | 
What was the name of the boat you took? 

It was the "Mishima-maru." At first, I had gotten on 
the "Koyo-maru" at Kobe Harbor, but the Japanese government _ 
decided to put the "Mishima-maru" on the South Sea Line. 
Then, the people on board were taken to Yokohama to 
transfer to the "Shuyo-maru." However, the "Shuyo-maru" 
didn't take any passengers other: than for Hawaii and 
San Francisco. Finally, I got on the ui eemacmeras 
which was the newest of all. 


Were you packed in a room with a lot of other passengers? 


Yes, There were bunk beds in three's. The regular liners, 


such as the "Shuyo-maru" and the "Koyo-maru" weren't as 
clean, though. 
How long were you engaged in domestic work?) 


For about three years. 


Qs 


Have you been a housewife since you married? 
I had a beauty shop for nine years. 


Did you go to beauty college? 


, Yes, I did. I wanted to resume my beauty shop when I 


came back from the camp. Not being able to get back our 
ewn house, I helped with my husband's farming, and | 
florist's business. In the meantime, I became too old 

to work as a beautician. Being old, I wasn't good at 
standing all day. Besides that, competition among beauty 
sheps increased. I wouldn't have been able to compete 
with the others, not speaking English very well. If I 
had had a daughter, I might have resumed my business, 
though. Then, I started sewing for customers. I'm 

Still engaged i this, | 

AS a grandfather, what would you like to say to the 
Sansei and the Yonsei? _ | 
I'd like them not to forget to respect the Lord and their 


parents. I believe that the Japanese race won't exist 


successfully without Christianity. 


What do you think? What would you like to say to the 


sansei and the Yonsei? 


Pee addition to what he said, Itd like them to read the 


Bible which has everything they need in life. Parents 
die, but the Bible lasts. 
I want teachers to teach young people to lead a life 


blessed by the Holy Spirit. 
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You were motivated to become a Christian through books. 
How did your reading motivate you? 


Jesus Christ is the Saviour even of such a tiny person as 


myself, He sacrificed his life in order to save us from 


our sins. Christianity is the only religion which teaches 
the expiation of sins. Our congregation is decreasing, 
because we have been without a stable minister since 


Reverend Akaishi left. 
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